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Insanity and its treatment, etc. By Samuel Worces¬ 
ter, M. D. New York : Boericke & Tafel, 1882, 8vo, pp. 462. 

We had no idea till we had looked over Dr. Worcester’s book 
that there was so much in the homoeopathic treatment of insanity 
calculated to excite the risible faculties as it now appears there 
is. Perhaps there is at times more or less of the ludicrous in all 
systems of practice, but for good, hearty, mirth-producing quali¬ 
ties commend us to homoeopathic psychological medicine. We say 
Dr. Worcester’s book out of compliment to the title-page. In 
reality, however, it is everybody else’s book rather than Dr. Wor¬ 
cester’s, for it is made up of long quotations—often extending 
over several pages—from various authors, such as Sankey, Shep¬ 
pard, Dickson, Maudsley, Browne, and many others. Thus, let 
us take up one form of insanity—general paralysis of the insane 
—as an example of Dr. Worcester’s mode of dealing with the 
subject, and in so doing we assure our readers that it is a fair 
instance. 

The account of the mental and motor symptoms is given by a 
quotation of one and two thirds pages from Dr. Crichton Browne, 
a third of a page from Dr. Mickle, a third from Dr. Sankey, again 
Dr. Mickle to the extent of a page, a half from Drs. Blandford 
and Browne, another half page from Dr. Mickle, another third 
from Dr. Sankey, a third from Dr. Drouet, a third from Falret, a 
half (good measure) from Skae, a third from Delasiauve, another 
third from Falret, three and a third from Lemaestre, and many- 
short quotations from various other authors—amounting in all to 
about half a page—making a total of ten pages of quotations 
under one head in a section consisting of twenty-four pages. Ot 
the fourteen pages left, a good deal is avowedly taken from other 
writers, though it is not marked with quotation marks. 
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Now, of course this is all very funny, and of itself calculated to 
make one laugh. For, as Herbert Spencer has pointed out, laughter 
is excited by a sudden diversion of the emotions from one channel 
to another and very different one. Hence, when our feelings have 
been flowing in the direction of pleasure and surprise that a 
homoeopathic physician should have produced a work on insanity, 
we find them instantaneously set off in the startling direction of 
discovering that the work is his only to a limited extent, and a 
burst of laughter is the result. 

But this is by no means the only circumstance in Dr. Worces¬ 
ter’s—if we continue to designate it by his name, the reader will 
still understand that we do so out of compliment to the title-page— 
work calculated to excite laughter in any one having even a slight 
acquaintance with insanity and its treatment. As is well known, 
the out-and-out homoeopathic practitioner scorns the teachings of 
pathology and morbid anatomy. He never treats the disease ; he 
directs his therapeutical pop-guns at the symptoms. A cough, for 
instance, is with him simply a cough, no matter what its cause 
may be ; paralysis, from his standpoint, is a disease, whatever the 
essential lesion which produces it. Symptoms such as cough and 
paralysis may, as we know, result from very different affections of 
the lungs, the throat and fauces, and the brain, the spinal cord, 
and the nerves. But it is all the same to the consistent follower 
of Hahnemann. It is cough or paralysis he is after. He attacks 
the result, not the cause, so that whether the loss of power in a 
leg be due to a tumor of the brain, to a lesion of the anterior 
horn of gray matter, or to atrophy of the sciatic nerve, is a ques¬ 
tion about which he does not bother himself ; he sees a paralysis, 
and he hurls his infinitesimal thunderbolts of exactly the same 
kind, as if he were attacking exactly the same enemy in each 
instance. 

Thus, continuing with the subject of general paralysis of the in¬ 
sane, we find that in the eight pages devoted to the treatment of 
this disease only thirteen lines are original with Dr. Worcester, 
and they relate to the use of hyoscyamine in the enormously large 
doses of three quarters of a grain. Besides this, he contributes a 
page on the hygienic management of the affection. All the rest 
consists of quotations from various homoeopathic and other physi¬ 
cians, quoted approvingly. 

Among the prominent extracts is the following from Dr. 
Talcott : 

“ We have used cannab. ind., as our patients have manifested 
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the strange vagaries of the hashish-eater; we have tried coca when 
the sense of strength has outstripped the actual physical powers ; 
we have administered, in varying potencies, act. rac., arsen., 
bellad., cupr. met., ignat., nux vonr., phosphor., digit., calc, 
phosph., phosphide of zinc, conium anacar., stramon., sulphur, 
ver. alb., and ver. vir., when any of these were called for by 
proper indications, but while our remedies have apparently pro¬ 
duced beneficial results, yet the El Dorado of our hopes, the per¬ 
fection of a cure, remains unreached. The treatment of paresis 
by homoeopathic medication has been too imperfect and brief to 
be either discouraging, or conclusive, or satisfactory.” 

Dr. Worcester, quotes from Lilienthal, who in turn quotes from 
Kafka, as follows : 

“ Rhus toxicodendron has vertigo from previous senility in con¬ 
sequence of over-exertion, especially during walking, standing, 
and sitting, with the sensation as if they would fall forward or to 
the right side. They walk about as if they were drunk, and feel 
better when lying down,” etc. 

“ For pride of rank or riches we have good remedies in platimi 
and ver at urn, the former especially,when the patient is proud, full of 
self-esteem, and looks down upon everybody as his inferior ; the 
latter gives us the purse-proud patient who lavishes his imaginary 
wealth on every thing and everybody.” 

Then we are told, upon Dr. Hering’s authority, that lachcsis is 
good, for “ talkative mania speaks in choice phrases ; jumping 
from one object to another [this is a little obscure ; probably 
“ subject ” is meant for “ object as it is, jumping from one chair 
to another would require the remedy]; or exalted language ; cor¬ 
rects herself by substituting another word.” And this under the 
head of hysteria : 

“ Variable disposition: Ignat., pulsat., stramon., moschus, pla- 
tina, sepia. 

“ Constant brooding : Nux vom., ignat., sepia. 

“ Constant and excessive dread : Aeon., pulsat., platina. 

“ Fidgety expectation : Valerian. 

“Persistent silence or constant moaning atid lamentation: Nux 
vom.” 

But, however we may laugh at all this, there is one remedy the 
virtues of which Dr. Worcester depicts, on the authority of Dr. 
Hart, but which we will all, whether in or out of the homoeo¬ 
pathic ranks, admit are not overstated. It is the remedy par ex¬ 
cellence of this golden age, and probably is capable of curing more 



cases of hypochondriasis—of which the author is speaking—than 
all others combined. It is gold , and this is what is said of it : 

“Aurum .—This remedy is best suited to male subjects, espe- 
ially such as have a loathing of life, or a suicidal tendency ; they 
are extremely melancholy, fearful, taciturn, and sullen. Its 
sphere also embraces religious melancholy ; depraved appetite 
with pain in the stomach, flatulency, and cold extremities.” 

Very few, however, would be content with homoeopathic doses of 
this regal medicine, and we doubt whether the most bigoted follower 
of Hahnemann, even if a “male subject,” or having a “ suicidal 
tendency,” or being “ fearful, taciturn, and sullen,” or even if the 
victim of “ religious melancholy,” would have much curative in¬ 
fluence exercised by it unless it was administered in appreciable 
doses often repeated. 

There is a good deal more of this sort of stuff, and yet Dr Wor¬ 
cester, like many others of his brethren, is very inconsistent in 
his therapeutics. We have already seen that he gives hyoscyamine 
in doses of three quarters of a grain. We have never ventured be¬ 
yond a twentieth even in cases of acute mania. There are many 
other instances in the book before us of a like excessive dosing, 
and if there is any discipline in the homoeopathic hierarchy we 
may expect Dr. Worcester to be “pulled up with a round turn.” 
In the meantime, we can, when we feel unduly depressed with 
the cares of life, turn to his jolly volume with the certainty of hav¬ 
ing many a good hearty laugh over its pages. 

Nervous diseases : their description and treatment. 
A Manual for Students and Practitioners of Medicine. By Al¬ 
lan McLane Hamilton, M.D. 2d edition, revised and en¬ 
larged, with 72 illustrations, pp. 587. Philadelphia: Henry C. 
Lea’s Son & Co., 1881. 

In noticing the appearance of a second edition of this work 
within as short a period as four years,—a short period, considering 
the fact that it is exceedingly doubtful whether even a moderately 
large first issue could have been exhausted by sale on its actual 
merits, it behooves the impartial reviewer to study the possible 
other causes which may have led to the repetition of an infliction 
on the book-market which received general condemnation, in this 
as well as other journals, on the occasion of its first issue. 

In the preface to the second edition, Dr. A. McL, Hamilton 
takes occasion to thank his “impartial reviewers,” and to add, 
that where possible he has endeavored to adopt their suggestions. 
No doubt the limits within which he was able to follow the sug- 
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gestions made by others, were chiefly of a typographical charac¬ 
ter. For, if the author had followed all the sound advice he has 
received by his reviewers, the lesser, that is, the original, portion 
of the work would have been entirely rewritten. Unfortunately, 
many inaccuracies, erroneous generalizations, and, we regret to 
add, at least one gross misrepresentation, have been repeated in 
the edition before us. The chief improvements noticeable are all 
in the direction of attempts at rendering this work less of a tech¬ 
nical plagiarism than it originally appeared to be. For being en¬ 
abled to do this, the author is indebted to the proceedings insti¬ 
tuted against himself and the firm of Lea’s Son & Co., by Dr. 
Hammond and the firm of Appleton & Co., for literary piracy. 
(Win. A. Hammond and others against Allan McLane Hamilton 
and another, U. S. Circuit Court, in Equity before John A. Shields. 
Esq., Commissioner.) Dr. A. McL. Hamilton has manifested his 
appreciation of Dr. Hammond’s services, rendered so gratuitously 
and so much a propos, by cutting Dr. Hammond’s name and refer¬ 
ence or credit to Dr. Hammond out of the type, where possible. 
Thirty-seven references to Dr. Hammond have thus been stricken 
out. These were mainly those of a commendatory nature. And 
where Dr. Hammond’s name has been left standing, it has been 
either to repeat attacks made on him in the first edition, or ap¬ 
parently because it would have involved too much destruction of 
type to expunge it. We believe it but due to ourselves as review¬ 
ers, to honest book-makers generally, and necessary for the pur¬ 
pose of accentuating the obligations to integrity and fairness which 
ought to be assumed by every impartial and just author, to specify 
some instances in which Dr. Hammond's name has been stricken 
out. We believe that the animus of the author displays and con¬ 
demns itself in each of the following citations : 

Old edition, p. 34 : “ Dr. Hammond has recommended that the 
spinal ether spray be used to deaden pain.” New edition, p. 37: 
‘‘ It has been recommended that the spinal ether spray be used to 
deaden pain.” Old edition, p. 150: “A tremulous character of 
the pulse has been noticed by several observers ; but I agree with 
Hammond that there is nothing distinctive about this.” New 
edition, “ A tremulous pulse has been noticed by several observ¬ 
ers.” Old edition, p. 172: “Hammond has collected 243 cases of 
right hemiplegia with aphasia, and but 17 of left.” In the new 
edition, p. 191, this clause is omitted, the rest of the paragraph be¬ 
ing unchanged. Old edition, p. 184 : “ Hammond recommends 
chloride of barium, and claims to have improved the condition of 
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the patient ” ; also expunged in the new edition. Old edition, p. 
202: “and Hammond states that epileptiform attacks are the first 
symptoms of such trouble.” New edition, p. 222: “ and it has 
been stated that epileptiform attacks are the first symptoms of 
such trouble.” Old edition, p. 227: “In later years, other ob¬ 
servers, among them Hammond, consider the affection,” etc. New 
edition, p. 259: “ In later years, other observers consider the affec¬ 
tion,” etc. Old edition, p. 248: “ Gombault brought forward the 
first case, with an autopsy confirming the theory enunciated by 
Duchenne. In this country Dr. Hammond has written quite ful¬ 
ly, and later the admirable works of,” etc. New edition, p. 2S8 : 
“ Gombault brought forward the first case, with an autopsy con¬ 
firming the theory enunciated by Duchenne, and in this coun¬ 
try the admirable little works of,” etc. Old edition, p. 266: “ Syn¬ 
onyms : Trophic neurosis of the face (Romberg) ; Laminar 
aphasia (Lande); Progressive facial atrophy (Hammond).” New 
edition, p. 308, Hammond’s synonym and name omitted. Lower 
down on the same respective pages, the old edition has: “The only 
American case, besides those reported by Hammond and Bannis¬ 
ter, was presented at a meeting of the New York Society of Neu¬ 
rology * * * by Dr. Win. H. Draper”; in the new edition : “ The 
first American case was presented by Dr. Draper, * * * * and 
other cases have been brought forward since by Seguin, Rob¬ 
inson, Bannister, and others.” Old edition, p. 268: “ Hammond 
considers the unilateral character of the affection a strong argu¬ 
ment against the theory of its peripheral origin. If the lesion were 
of a peripheral character,” etc. New edition, p. 310: “If the 
lesion were of a peripheral character,” etc. Old edition, p. 269 : 
“Suffice it to say that Clymer, Ingall and Webber, Pepper, S. 
Weir Mitchell, Hammond, Drake, Gerhard, and Poore * * * have 
all reported cases.” New edition, p. 311: “At about the same 
time Meredith Clymer was the first in this country to describe the 
condition. After him Ingall and Webber, Pepper, Weir Mitchell, 
and others, and among them Poore, of New York, has fully dis¬ 
cussed the subject.” Old edition, p. 289: “ Synonyms : Amyo¬ 
trophic lateral spinal sclerosis (Charcot). Inflammation of the 
lateral columns of the spinal cord, and of the anterior tract of 
gray matter (Hammond).” New edition, p. 342: “Synonyms: 
Amyotrophic lateral spinal sclerosis (Charcot).” Old edition, p. 
292: “ and Charcot’s and Hammond’s cases are thus accounted 
for”; new edition, p. 345: “and Charcot’s cases are thus ac¬ 
counted for.” The description of the gait in lateral sclerosis of 
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the cord, which is in the old edition based on Hammond’s work, 
and in the course of which the latter is twice quoted, is expunged 
in the new edition. Hammond’s recommendations of treatment 
of the same disease are similarly treated. Old edition, p. 305: 
“ Hammond lays stress upon the statement that the prognosis is 
governed by the interval,” etc. New edition, p, 381: “One au¬ 
thor lays stress,” etc. Old edition, p. 316: “Reynolds and Ham¬ 
mond show very much the same result,” etc. This sentence is 
omitted in the second edition, and Dr. Reynolds suffers the pen¬ 
alty of “ mitgefangen, mitgehangen ” for being found in Dr. 
Hammond’s company; but lower down, on the same page, he has 
been humanely spared ; here the old edition has : “ as well as 
Hammond, Reynolds, and others, take the opposite ground,” and 
the new : “ as well as Reynolds and others, take the opposite 
ground ” (p. 394). It would almost seem as if throughout Dr. A. 
McL. Hamilton’s book, “it,” “others,” and “one author ” were 
mysterious symbols for “ Hammond or, better, symbolic of the 
behavior of the ostrich, according to certain apocryphal zoological 
accounts, when that animal buries its head in the sand, that the 
hunter may not see it. 

Before proceeding to notice several additions made to the chap¬ 
ters in the first edition, it may not be improper to commend the 
author for the corrections he has made in spelling not only the 
names of foreign and domestic writers, but also words in common 
use, as well as citations of titles of foreign articles and journals 
that were erroneously rendered in his first edition. The problem¬ 
atical “ Ammidown ” of the first edition now appears as “ Ami- 
don,” “Kausmaul” as “ Kussmaul,” “Valliex” as “Valleix,” 
and “ Northnagel ” as “ Nothnagel,” thanks to a reviewer in the 
Richmond & Louisville Medical Journal. Unfortunately that re¬ 
viewer’s work was not thoroughly done, and precisely where he 
had omitted to point out the comical errors into which Dr. Ham¬ 
ilton fell with regard to proper names, the latter has left them as 
they were. It thus happens that we have in the new edition an 
Afanaschiff (p, 207) for Afanasieff, a Dieters (p. 21) for Deiters, 
a Greisinger (222) for Griesinger, a Herschl (43) for Heschl, a 
Tochirjew (100) for Tschiriew, a Leibreich for Liebreich, and a 
Krauspe, whoever he may be ; Pfliiger appears transformed into 
Pfleuger (363), and takes the place of Pfleger, who is Pfluger on 
page 307. It is also fair to presume that Professor Westphal is 
contented with a single terminal “1,” though on pages 275, 277, 
and 398 that letter is duplicated. It may appear trivial to de- 
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vote so much space to such collateral points; but in the first 
place, as it is not the quotations and abstracts, comprising the 
greater part of the book, that we are called upon to criticize, but 
Dr. Hamilton’s own share ; and in the second, the persistent and 
repeated misinterpretation of the names of prominent authors 
may be taken as an approximate gauge of the author’s famili¬ 
arity with the literature of the subject, we believe it our duty 
to call attention to so much of the work as betrays inherent 
evidence of having been compiled in one of our medical libra¬ 
ries. In the first edition the abbreviated title, “ Beitr. zur mikr. 
Anat. des Ganglion. Nervensystems,” was rendered : u Beitz j zur. 
mikr. Anat. du Ganglion Nervensystems.” A reviewer, previously 
referred to, indulging in some sarcasm at Dr. Hamilton’s pro¬ 
creation of a new author, that homunculus has been mercilessly 
slaughtered in the second edition, and the reviewer's suggestion 
that “ Beitr.” (not “ Beitz.”) stood for “ Beitraege ” been adopted 
to the extent of giving that word in full. We now suggest that 
“ du ” be changed to “des,” and the period removed from after 
“zur” ; it will then come out nearly right. Just as in accordance 
with the same reviewer’s suggestion, the old title “ Du /Ethergegen 
den Schtnerz ” [Thou anti-ether—the pain] has been renovated to 
read correctly “ Der zEther gegen den Scbmerz.” We hope in 
the course of successive reviews of successive editions of this work 
to gradually expurgate the numerous similar errors the work con¬ 
tains, and will guarantee to do the work thoroughly, unless Dr. 
Hamiliton should add further citations, in which case nothing will 
help him but a little honest hard work at the German, French, and, 
we may be permitted to add, the English languages. For there is 
no such thing as “ analin ” (p. 22) ; nor does the third person 
plural present tense, ordinarily read “has ” (p. 311, new edition)-. 
It might occur to one having full command of the English lan¬ 
guage to be guilty of such slips in the course of a hurriedly writ¬ 
ten article. But where these fill a second edition, for which care¬ 
ful revision is claimed, and whose original edition has been 
severely censured for its bad grammar and poor spelling, only 
one inference, which it is unnecessary to dilate on here, can be 
formed. “ There is likely to be, in addition to lost sensation and 
motion in the muscle supplied by the nerve, various trophic de¬ 
fects, which may consist in exfoliation of the skin, and in changes 
in the condition of the nails, which become curved, crenated 
and deformed ; and sometimes eruptions ” (p. 555) ; or, “ Paraly¬ 
sis of the nerves of the leg interests us much more, and as a con- 
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sequence (of our interest ? —Rev.) we are furnished with weakness 
in the movements of the leg and foot ” (p. 559) ; or, finally, “ The 
use of ‘ massage ’ should be employed in conjunction with the other 
treatment,” etc., illustrate not only the style but the coherency of 
the author’s portion of the book. 

Of the numerous errors of fact to which the author’s attention 
has been called in consequence of the legal proceedings instituted 
against him, and the numerous critical reviews that have ap¬ 
peared, many are corrected; and one of them in such a way as to 
demonstrate at once the author’s candor, fairness, and sense of 
honor, in a manner that will require no comment, we trust ! 

In the old edition stands the following sentence : “ The fact 
that the large proportion of these attacks occur at night, is an 
interesting one. They 1 were mostly hospital patients, and some 
were irresponsible ; so, of course, their statements are to be taken 
with allowance. One woman said : ‘ I awoke in a fright, and in 
attempting to rise found I was unable to do so.’ It is probable, 
therefore, that the condition was dependent upon disturbed cere¬ 
bral circulation connected with nightmare ; but in opposition to 
Hammond’s statement that the occurrence of the hemorrhage dur¬ 
ing ‘healthy, undisturbed sleep’ is unlikely, I will state that 
nearly every one of these thirty patients found that they were para¬ 
lyzed only when they awoke in the morning and attempted to 
get out of bed.” This statement being criticized in a review pub¬ 
lished in the St. Louis Clinical Record, and whose authorship was 
avowed by Dr. Hammond in the course of the civil proceedings 
alluded to, and which evidently had an influence, determining and 
modifying, in the appearance of the second edition, Dr. Hamilton 
changes the paragraph to read thus : 

“ The fact that the large proportion of these attacks occur at 
night, is an interesting one. They were mostly hospital patients, 
and some were irresponsible ; so, of course, their statements are 
to be taken with allowance. One woman said : ‘ I awoke in 
fright, and in attempting to rise found I was unable to do so.’ It 
is probable, therefore, that the condition was dependent upon dis¬ 
turbed cerebral circulation connected with nightmare; nearly 
every one of these thirty patients found that they were paralyzed 
only when they awoke in the morning and attempted to get out of 
bed.” 

This clause reads quite differently from the first; Dr. Ham¬ 
mond’s idea is adopted and his name dropped ; but the worst 


1 Italics, ours, throughout. 
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feature lies in Hamilton’s repetition of a remarkable list of causes 
exciting cerebral hemorrhage in fifty-two alleged cases of his own. 


Lifting a heavy weight or other muscular effort, . .12 

Excitement (alarm of fire), ...... 1 

Drawing water, 

Falls,. 4 

Fright,. 3 

Thrown down by husband, ...... T 

Head injuries, .... ..... <S 

Straining at stool, ........ 2 

No history of cause, . . . . • .20 


5 2 

“ Time of attack. —At night, in 30 cases ; during the day, in 22 
cases.” 

Now, granting that among the 30 cases occurring at night, of 
which nearly every one found him- or herself paralyzed only 
“ when they awoke in the morning ” are the 20 with “no history of 
cause,” there remain xo who lifted heavy weights, drew water, 
were thrown down by their husbands, and strained at stool while 
asleep! It is simply miraculous, that in view of the fertility of in¬ 
vention displayed in this table, the author has not been able to 
add from his records of practice (since his first edition has been 
reviewed) a sufficient number of cases to restore the dubious 
equilibrium of these figures. 

But we are digressing. We promised to suggest some further 
corrections of the author’s literary references. It may be mildly 
suggested that a literary reference should be either translated, or, 
if not translated, given in the original; at any rate, that it should 
be given in one language, not in three simultaneously, as “ Reichert 
and DuBois-Reymond’s Archives , 1870, Heft 3.” Here “and” is 
English, “ Archives ” French, and “ Heft ” German. What is the 
" Wurz, p. Med. Geselschaft ” (p. 150) ? what the “ Gehirnsrinde ” 
(p. 192) ? A “Klinische Wahremung” is not in our dictionary, 
nor a “ Monatschaft ” either, nor its fellow on the same page 
(347), “ Storungen-neurosis ” ; Erb never wrote of a “spastische 
Spinallahmung bie kleinen Kindern.” On page 194 the Doctor 
speaks of a case of Eulenburg’s as follows : “ He speaks but two 
words, viz.: ‘Ach,’-which he always uses for ‘mien,’” etc.; we 
may add that if the patient had used “ mien ” he would have been 
either a German scholar of the calibre of the author, or an aphasic 
patient still. 
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in his eager desire to suppress reference to Hammond, Dr. 
Hamilton involves himself in remarkable contradictions. In the 
first edition he gives a long account of the microscopic appear¬ 
ances found by Dr. Hammond in McCormick’s brain ; in the sec¬ 
ond edition he says, “there was no other morbid appearance,” 
after detailing the gross conditions. In which of the two editions 
is the truth told ? 

In its general arrangement the present edition does not vary 
much from its predecessor. The grosser errors in the opening 
chapter have been corrected ; but the various terms used in 
neurology are not defined as they should be in a book intended 
for students. The directions given for examining the brain are 
the crudest, and written by one who has evidently either had no 
experience, or who, if he has dissected the brain, has done so 
after the approved fashion of many of our special pathologists ; 
namely, sliced the organ into symmetrical cubes. It is, for ex¬ 
ample, rather a murky direction to trace the middle cerebral ar¬ 
tery “ by sections.” If the figure on page 366 indicates the char¬ 
acter of the sections obtained by the author in the course of his 
peregrinations into histology, we can only commiserate him on 
his failure ; there is an enormous crack cutting off an entire gray 
horn running through the left half of the specimen, due either to 
a tear in cutting, or a crack produced by violently gouging the 
cord out of the spinal canal when fresh. At any rate it is diffi¬ 
cult to see how the author, in view of the absence of the left an¬ 
terior horn from his specimen, could say : “ The ganglion cells of 
both anterior horns were seemingly unaffected and their nuclei 
distinct.” Probably like his patients who drew water, strained at 
stool, and lifted heavy weights during deep sleep, the author saw 
these nuclei with the “eye spiritual.” In the course of the Gui- 
teau trial, Mr. Davidge, in endeavoring to combat the evidences of 
defective brain development in Guiteau, particularly the marked 
deviation of the tongue advanced by an expert for the defence, 
stated that six of the government experts tried to put their 
tongues out straight, and that only four of them succeeded. The 
author of this volume was one of the experts for the government, 
and if he suffered from as serious a lesion as one that would ac¬ 
count for deviation of the tongue, it is not impossible that aber¬ 
rations of the sensorium may be advanced as an excuse for his 
description of matters which to ordinary mortal eyes are invis¬ 
ible. 

It is unfortunate that, if Dr. Hamilton was possessed of such a 
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criterion as he must have had, to say (p. 43): “ If the disease (ot 
the dura mater) be of a syphilitic nature, there is generally a 
gummatous deposit scattered through the tissues, and the under 
surface of the dura mater is often covered by a syphilitic exuda¬ 
tion which can rarely be mistaken,” he did not see fit to communi¬ 
cate it to a doubting profession. 

The chapter entitled “Meningitis of the Aged,” would just as 
well serve as a description of “lacunar softening.” Many of the 
symptoms attributed to tubercular meningitis are based on obser¬ 
vations of other hydrocephaloid affections (p. 59), and yet the 
carefully described case of Gibney is called one of “ so-called 
tubercular meningitis.” The statement, that small lesions in the 
corpus striatum (p. 97) may produce very decided impairment of 
mobility, must be taken with a grain of allowance ; while the con¬ 
necting clause, that decided impairment does not follow such lesion 
in the white matter of the hemispheres, is contradicted by daily 
observation. The fact that the “middle cerebral artery is in 
direct communication with the left side of the heart,” cannot fail 
to become quoted as a novelty by anatomists. It is also remark¬ 
able that, if melancholic patients, who had refused food for two 
days, did go to table and eat heartily after a single dose of nitrous 
oxide gas, there are just as many melancholiacs at the same 
asylum as before. 

One of the richest fields for the critic is constituted by the va¬ 
rious paragraphs on diagnosis. We need but instance that loco¬ 
motor ataxia is characterized by absence of all paralysis (p. 
254). On the same page the author states the knee phenomenon 
to be absent, in another place to be exaggerated, in many cases 
of this disease. 

He seems to have noted a peculiar geographical influence in¬ 
volved in certain therapeutic measures ; thus, the “ German 
cases” were benefited by certain measures (p. 277, speaking of 
acute ascending paralysis). 

In almost every chapter inherent contradictions demonstrate the 
undigested compilatory character of the work. On p. 310, for ex¬ 
ample, the absence of motor and sensory trouble is cited as a 
ground for considering progressive facial atrophy a trophic affec¬ 
tion, but precisely on the reverse page (309) the case figured is 
stated to have had “ slight paresis.” Occasionally the author has 
not been fortunate in his abstracting expeditions. Thus, the de¬ 
scription of the Argyle-Robertson pupil (p. 323) is inaccurate. 
Again, on page 360, he has failed not only in getting the gist of 
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the author’s meaning, but even in saying any thing in coherent and 
intelligible English. He has the following : “ Flechsig in an 

elaborate article has written extensively upon the connection of 
certain fibres in the lateral columns with cells in the anterior gray 
horns, and Clarke’s columns and certain fibres of the crossed 
pyramidal columns evidently arise from large cells in the anterior 
parts of the anterior horns, and these are supposed by him to be 
concerned in the provision of peripheral motor power, and to be 
involved when there are contractures.” If Dr. Hammond’s last 
edition had appeared in time, we do not doubt that the author of 
the present volume would have quoted Flechsig more correctly. 
Where he has made a casual attempt at original diction he has 
been less fortunate than in his abstracts ; thus : “ Syphilis, as I 
have said, is sometimes at the root of locomotor ataxia, and per¬ 
haps is the most fortunate cause to discover, as it greatly alters the 
prognosis of the disease. It must be understood that the lesion is 
purely syphilitic ; and the symptoms result simply from the pres¬ 
ence of a gummy infiltration or tumor in the posterior columns, 
and not from any induced sclerosis. Erb is disposed to lay great 
stress upon the frequency of the association of syphilis and the 
disease under consideration.” This single clause contains at least 
four incorrect propositions : the inference as to the relation of 
locomotor ataxia to “gummy infiltration or tumor in the posterior 
columns ” has no basis in fact, and if it did, such a case would be 
about as hopeless a thing as a neurologist would wish to find. 
Possibly this and similar vagaries in the book induced the author 
to pen the following propitiating clause (p. 384): “Certain phases 
of what we indefinitely call ‘absent mindedness,’ leading us to 
commit absurd acts, which we laugh at after they are performed, 
may be in reality genuine epilepsies, and in others may attain the 
importance of disease symptoms.” In passing, it may be remarked 
that if this proposition is correct, the author has not been able to 
guard against a relapse of the very condition he was writing about, 
for what are the “genuine epilepsies,” if not “disease-symp¬ 
toms ? ” It is remarkable how different the author’s expressions 
are on the stand as an expert witness, from his more deliberate 
statements, resting on the authorities he quotes in this volume. 
Certainly the clauses : “ Reynolds states that in the upper classes 
this hereditary predisposition exists to a much greater extent, but 
calls attention to the difficulty of obtaining information. * * * I 
have been repeatedly astonished to find how strong this element 
is in the higher walks of life. In one family I find a long sue- 
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cession of insane ancestors, idiot children, and dissolute progeny, 
which fully accounted for the transmission of the disease,” sound 
remarkable as coming from him who said at the Guiteau trial that 
there was no hereditary insanity. 

It is amusing to note that the figures illustrating hystero-epi- 
lepsy are open to the same criticism which was passed on similar 
figures in Dr. Hammond’s book, and which was pronounced against 
the latter in a now defunct journal formerly edited by Dr. A. Mc- 
L. Hamilton. 

On page 491 it is solemnly stated that twenty percent, of the 
school children in New York are affected with choreic affections 
of greater or lesser gravity. The instrument figured on page 
535 and designated “the author’s percuteur ” is clearly an imi¬ 
tation of Bondet’s instrument, and we believe the French name 
given to “ his ” instrument betrays its suppressed origin. 

On page 551 the chorda tympani ranks as a motor nerve of the 
tongue, inasmuch as tongue paralysis is produced by lesion of the 
facial nerve within the Fallopian aqueduct. On page 553 the 
poles of the electric battery are grievously confounded. We 
wonder whether the case of a child suffering from paralysis con¬ 
sequent upon passing a string over a finger (p. 557) can be called 
a pressure paralysis, motor nerve trunks not being located by any 
anatomist or physiologist in the fingers. On page 567 the im¬ 
pression is given that the muscles of the lower extremity are never 
involved in lead palsy. 

In view of the use to which the ophthalmoscope was put to dis¬ 
prove the existence of insanity in Guiteau, it may not be out of 
place to here cite the author’s quotation from Loring, who was 
placed on the stand to testify that there was no proof of insanity 
in the prisoner’s retina : 

“ I cannot but think that the former alternative is the more 
rational, and from that very independence of the two circulations 
there is reason to fear, so far as functional and especially me?ital 
diseases are concerned, that there never will be, any more than 
there now is, any art to read the mind’s construction in the eye.” 

On the whole we cannot recommend this book to the student. 
A book to meet the demands of one who is a novice and com¬ 
pelled to wade through the difficulties, opposed to every one, 
studying a complicated subject, should be written by one thor¬ 
oughly conversant with that subject, familiar with its literature, 
clear in enunciation, and, it may be reasonably asked, capable of 
assimilating the ideas of others and presenting them in a moder- 
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ately correct English. Not one of these conditions is complied 
with in the work before us, and if we have been thus lengthy in 
our review, it has been to set forth distinctly our grounds for its 
condemnation, in order that no pretext may exist—a welcome one 
to a certain class of medical writers—for attributing it to a “ per¬ 
sonal ” motive. We have hence shown that the author is not 
sufficiently well-informed to speak with the air of authority, by 
citing some very primitive errors of which he has been guilty ; 
that his citation of literary references is a mere pretence, inasmuch 
as he has not been even able to copy them correctly, and where 
he has endeavored to represent the views, particularly of the Ger¬ 
man writers, that he has signally failed to render them intelligibly 
or correctly ; that he is not clear ; and, last of all, that he does not 
give evidence that he possesses the art of writing English with 
sufficient fluency and grammatical correctness to pass muster even 
on a hurried perusal. 



